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topics: <1) the» impact of day care centers on the socialization of 
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abstrax:t 



\The- purpose* is ^to examine the^, rmpact of ''family structure 
variables, family ' S^S, and participation in -institutional 
pres^efhool- chilt care facilities (day , care cent.ers) on 'the 
social-psychological developmen^'t of the child (ifi terms of his/her 
affective identification with parenJts, self-concepts development, 
and,, a varie^ty of indi^^es of social behavior adjustment). 
Attention-is given .to four related issues: (1) a policy-pragmatic 
concern the. impact of day care caters on 'the soc ial i'za tion of 
young children, (2)^. a concern with ex pi icating ' t ha causa 1 factors 
in primary Socialization in terms of two thebret^ical, models -V one 
using 'SES and the other using- family .structure vari^ables as 
independent variables, (3) a concern 'with e>xplor.ing , empirically , 
some of the t^heoretical implication 'of the symbol iq- inter actionist 
orientations, namely the relationship between ide^nti ficat ion with 
^significant others, sel f ^onc ept f "and social behavior, and (M)'a 
concern with examining, empirically, ^some hypothe^ses of family 
sociologists ^ about ' the .r el ati&^nship /'between institutional 
encroachments' ^on "famil^y functions" ^ an'd • changes in the 
"cohesiv ienes»s .of the " family Hjnit. - Data 'were obtained' by 
structured interviews with a parent and a child from 286 fiteiil ies , 
f ifty-pero,ent of which'had ^children enrol3,ed in day care centers, 
the model using falTiiTy~"'SES,as ind ependenrt^ var iable.s prloyides a- 
better ex-pl ^n'at ion of.egrly soc iai iza tion than'^^do 'family^ struct'ur.e 
variabte^, and familyyS.ES an'd'M-ay care participation can* be .vie^wed 
as "functional arternativesj' ih' tjgrms of providing ^resources - far 
early socialization an'd . 'the social-psychological^ deyelopment of 
the .Child/ ' ' \ - ' 
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Day Care Center? ,- Family Structure , And Socid-econofnic 
Status : ' Study In Early Soc ial iza tion . ^ 

The focus ^of thiS paper\ is to examine the Impact of family 

structure variables, family socio-economic status, and 

participation in institutional pre-school' child care facilities 

♦ # 

(day care c'entersX on the social psycholoslcal development of^ the 

child,' in terms of his/her affective identification with parents, ^ 
self^oncept developmerit a.nd a variety of indices^ of behavioral 
adjustment. "The present .study goes beyond previous studies of the 
effects of 'day care centers or) children. in that it' (-1) utilizes a 
vfastly Larger " sample than ordinarily encountered in such stydies 
' (see* Caldwell /et al . , 1970'; .'«Braun and Caldwell, 1972), (?) uses a 

■ ■ : ^ r ' 

comn)jLinity based population whereas many prior . studies V/ere of 

- ' / * * 

children in / cStinical, ex per iment^l ,* or university-based cen^ters 

/ ' ' ' ' * 

and (3) attempts to assess the impacts- of day' care c3nt^rs in the 

context ofl^ cither pov/erful forces tFiat presumedly impinge on the 

ea^rly- socialization process ^( family structure and family SES). 

/ , » ' 

The issues 'addressed by this • research can be' clarified by 

identifying four distinqt but highly 'in ter related concerns which 

have animated scholars in a variety of disciplines a3 well as 

lar^e segments of the public. 
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(1) • 

THE IMPACT OF MY CARE^ CENTERS 
ON THE SOCTAL - PSYCHOLdGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

Such concern has "been a matter of intense public debate now 

for at least a half decade (see-Messer &" Messer T97H-; Ross, 1971j 

aad Newsweek , 1975). * Public conc|rn was reflected in. an executive 

•veJbo by the president in- 1971 of a comprehensive child -^care 

bill — which Would have &r^tly subsidized and expanded^ DCC 

facilities. The V§to was partly on the '-grounds "that the bill 

contained bad impl icat'ions for the development of children and 

family-weakening implications. Much of the con/3era af)pears to 

st^m .from the perception that^an e-xpansion in DCCs Would threaten 

the traditional nuclear family-centered model of childrear ing . 

The concerns and fears of the public about these matters have been 

reflected in b wide variety ^of professional and- "scholarly opinion. 

f . . ' ' 

Such opinion ranges* ff'om mild reservation^ about ' DCCs - to 
flambouyant assertions that the advent of the DCC means the demise 
of the American child*, family, and ultimately society in general 
Csee* Bronfenbrenner , no date; Hoffman, 1963; Kagan, 1968; Kagan 

'and'Witten, 1970; Kardirier,' 1.961; and' Moore et al.., 1972). 
Scholar^ concern^^ abou't l3cCs appears to focus largely — though not 

^exclusively. — on the asst^mption that the ^quality . of 
child-sociali.zing agent interaction^ is^ critically- difoferent in' the 
noclear. family than in a DCC,*where such interaction ig assumed to 
be of'''-a 'less' intense, continuous, and "primary" DCC and on the 



lack of cohtinuity of such' agents through a Character 1: Behind 
th-iS' assumption^ there , appear to be two others: '(1) thajt th^ 
y^r imariness" of soc ial interaction is* mainTy determined^' ^ the 
frequency,, intensity, and cbritihuitj^ of«*social inter action"", and 
(2) thgt such prim-ary social interaction i-^ a-..-n.ec^ssar y -^r etjuisit^ 
for^ the adequate sCcial-psychologlcal >dev'elppjnent of the per^soji-. 
Thus Kardlner (1961) suggests that ".•••where the child's 
^5o]cial i zation is undertaken by a multiplicity of adults, ':he fails 
.^to positively identify , with ' : an^ ' id'eal.ize any -particuTar 
ad-ult." (which) • /• Vesults^ in a failure of the child to develop^ 
an adequate sense of self-^esteem apd su/bsequentl y hinders •liis 
ability^ to rebate ^ in ter per sonal lyl to others" • And according to. 
Kagan ( 1968:87) "We bel ieve . . . ( tl\at DCCs)...have potential flaf>gers 
for the- child ' s* growth,' for it couid produce a child •who" has 
<^seriously diluted ^ ties to his parents* It will also'^weaken, the . 
^'emotional invoLvement of the mother* witji her own ^hil^d*' • Moore^et 
al • are even more blunt in statihg that "in summary, research and 
comparisons' of school entry ages cle-arly point to "the need -...for 
a warm, continuous mother or mother- surrogate relationship- 
(without a succession of different people) until the child is at 
least sev-en or eight" ( 1 972 : 820-2 1 )• ' 
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(2). ' 

THE CAUSAL FACTORS IN THE SOCIALIZATION > 
\ ^ * OF THE""CHILD. ■ / ^ 

T^ken collectively, the concerns of ' the above menti^oned 

analysts suggests that the ' frequency and', continuity of the. 

interaction t?etween • the child . and the- socialization agent 

'determine the ability of such' an- agent to become a significant^ 
other or role model for the child, and hence exert g powerful 
inipact on the whole socialization process, • Presumedly the 
structure of "tHe^ nuc lear family prov id.es much greater interaction 
po^tentiSl in terms of frequency and interaction than does the 
structure of the DCC. In' ^ its mosJt simplif,ied form such an 
argument ( herea f ter' .Jtermed the interaction poten.tial argument) is 

, consistent with Hpman's assertion, that "•..persons Who interact 
frequently vAth one another^tend to like one ahother'* (L950:lll).^ 

/ ■ 

Farther, it^* could be suggested that such liking for others forms 
the basis for liking oneself, and that liking /oneself, is the 
cornerstone of . self-e£teem upon / whict;i adequate 

social-psychological deyelopmant takes Vplace, Needless to say, 
not all observers of /,e^rly socialization would accept such 
assertions, 'One could . "argue , in^fact that the. qualitative aspects 
of .chiliij-social izing jagent; An\^raction are 'better explanatory 
variables 'for socialization outcomes than the * ^tr ufc tu^^al andVor 
c^hro^no logical potentials, f or such interaction,. ^\x\' this regard, - a 



favorite such variable has "been^ the SES ol^:the farnily. Thus 



Brofifenbrenner ( 1 958 r424 ), has summarized studies sug'gest ing'' that 



.working class parents arg 'consi st^ntly^ mo^e 1 ikely •to'^ employ 

- > f ' ' • * ' • • 

physical punishment, while mi^dijJLe , cJLass familie's ' rely ' rrvore on 

reasoning, . -i-so latiaa, - 'appeaJLs of gUilt, and oth^er 'methods 

involving the loss. of lAve" , Ex actl y how or'whj thi'S is so Is not 

crearly\understood . Bernstein ( 1 964 :-55'-69' ) has 5uggested» that the 

key (naybe located in c^ass correlated perc^eptual patter.ns and^ 

patterns of in tr afamil ial. communication^ — or a^s.' he has cal'led^ 

them, restricted vs. ' elabor'ated-- ' codes, Kohn * findsj differencjes 

, - ■ - V i ' • 

not •so much An the kind of punishment parents ^se, but rather in 
the goals to which punishmenft is applied. Thu^' middle class 
parents,' both fathers^ and moth,ers, *arfe more likely to ascribe 

pr edomi^nant' Importance to the ch^ild's ♦acting 'on the basis, of. 

\ . ' / * ^ ' - ^_ ' 

internal, standards of conduct, wlYttTe" working class parents* a scrTbe 

'* * * *i ' ' * 

greater importance to^ * pomplta^ce with parental- authority 

(1 969:22). Generality, these analysts suggest that ^ the attitudes 
*and behavior- of middle class (vs*. working , and lower class) 
-•parents' i-s^'CondU:^i ve to the formation of. strong famLly\ 

identifications and' a coherent^ and positive self "concept. 

Coopersmith C'l 9^7T and. ^Rosenberg (196S))both find/ for instance, 

that the parental ^ttitud^s of posifeiX^ concern, acceptance , -and 

v^armth are directly rej.ated to, the SQci^l status of the farn'ily and . 

tO' the development of*high levels of" 3elf-esteem in youn^ people.' 

This argument (hereafter termed the social class-or-SES moSel) has 



no clear-cut * implication': Cfor the«'impac*t -of DCCs on ch^d 

* f * • . f • , . 

development, sinee it locates, th'e casual "variables 

class-c'orrelated tiaalities of ohild-par ent interaction rather than 

the ,str uc t^jr-al'ly determined inter action ^ potential . ^Of^ly the 
\ \ * , ' . *^ . ' 

latter would presumebly be significan.tly 'affected by ,strie child's 

regular^ participation, in a DCC. * ^ • 

SYMBOLIC INTERACTION THEORY AND SOC lALIZATIOil 

r • » ♦ 

Symbolic interaction theory suggests that the basic- units, of 

analysis for human behavior are interactive episodes io wjiich the 
actor^s are involfed in* recipr'o'cal definition ^and interpretation of 
the verbal cpmmun ic a^ion and behavjLoral gestures of others* 
out of" such symbolic interaction that • role » taking, ' the 
internalization of social no'rms, and the development of a self 
concept (the in tr aper sonal >5)rganiza tUon of ' ' identities — or. selfy 
names) occurs'* Overt behavior, is then understood as a function 
such internalized roles, social, norms,' and the self concept. The 
present research is jnainly .concerned with under standing. / the 
relationship be^^^eh identification with significant others/,* the 
development of the sel f concept ; and overt social behavior/ This 
relates to the ^^eviousl'y stated concern^ in'that most symbolic' 
interactionxsts , from the\ seminal thinkers (Mead, 193^;/ Cooley, 
1902 to more contemporary analysts (Foote and Cottryfell, 1955; 

N ^ . ^ ' - / , 

'Hess and Handell, 19*59;.^ Rainwater, 1968) have ' under stood^ the- 
• ' . • I " 

V / ' 

nVlsJ-ear- -family as the critical structure withirj/ which such 
. ^ . • . - 8 - . '■ 



interactive 'primary '^so'ciJialization / " ppqoesses take , place. 

Specifically a^-dressed this paper.*» is whe then » and ' hov{. ^he 

child'J participation in a pCC affects ^ the\ developme'nt of his 

identification wrth. family figures, self concept, * and'' soc.ial 

behavior patterns^ A more abstract concern is the issue of the 

consistency between self 'concept' and social behavior. While 

symbolic .inter acJ:ionist s have not been insensitive to the 

possibility dT discrepancies between one's self images and actual 

behav ior , 'tljey have generally emphasi zed . the consistency -between 
* ' • • ' 

the* two. -Freudians, on, the other hand, have tended to treat 
cognitio'ns abqut ' -the , self, especially; verbalized ones, as 
rationalizations for the underly^irtg' affect states that presumedly 
d^ete-rmine behav ior while behavio^ist psychologists tend to- treat 
verbal and ^cogniiive behavior aS irrelevant at worst,, and at best 
weak and less sadient forms of behavior whioh one shourld not 
expect to find in a consistent relationsh,i'p* w'i th overt behavior. 
This issue,- the r el'ationshj p between ,seLf concept andt, actual 



social behavior, will be examined subsequently.. ^ < 

\ • \(^) ' ■ ' 

THE INTEGRATION AND ' COHESION OF 'THE NUCLEAR F'AMILY 
"TN; contemporary SOCIETY * , 

This- is -a^ minof cpncer?i "of the present 'pa'pe-r^^ not because.;it. 

^is substantively less* important • than the others, ^but because the 

data ' generated by the present study will be able'to^deal with'the 

iS'Sue ,in only - b limited anoJ •tangential way. Soc iplogfc^al- 



discus?!^ of the vi^ability and cohesion of the contemporary ^ 

Tim n y b eg aF^wTt h S 1 a s s i c essay written several decades ' 'ago : by. 

bsburn and fibbits After enum'erating bhe tf^ad 'i tionally 

performed functions of^the western family, they suggested that the ^ 

dilemma o^ modern tim^s hasjbeen that many of the se functions were 
1 ' . - . 

being Srtrjpped, from the family^ by eacroachm^§n t, from qther 

institutions. Thus the in tegratipn- anxi \ t'he viability of ^the 

* / • * \ ' ^ *\ 

nur^lear famjly was cast in doubt" because the family Vas becoming- 

.increasingly -^f unctionless in. complex inqjustt'ial spcieties, in 

which^many of the functions traditionally perfbrrrKedT fo.r members by 

*^ • ' ^\ 

the'familv are being performed b'y encVoaching palitical religious , ^ 
educational, and . welfare^ 5tructui;esi The / most strident 
'articulation- of this view was "by Spro.kin ( 1 9M 1 ) ^ aj:vd" Z.ifnmerrjian* 
(19U7) Tvho predicted the 'immanent demise *pf th^ % Amer ican"- family, 
and v^ith• it,, the collapse - of American society . Inevitably , , , 
contrary 'v^iews ' emerged-: P§r son s-^a»d Bales ( 1955) saw ^^the family 



as " B.ecoming f unct iQ.nal l,y' specialized 'around pr ovid ing , emQ?i*b]Tal , 
. gra\if icat ion and^ early ^ocisft^ization an<l'*B^^ess-» ajid Lock (^960) 
.'chrpn'^cled^ tffe evolutibrf , from ^he tr ^d ition^l .tOV't,l3e /rom'^^ahdonatW 
jfari^ily. None, the leas, ther^ev"r§mains to tljis .day ' a /strong curren4J\ 
of *xJoubt ,-at>o"i^t_ .the /via^ili-ty . ' ttie -^-arp^i ly- • .^morrig family ^ 
sociologists/' W^nch, Tor /ins>arw;e suggest^ * that as a* \ ^poiety 
^'evelops ' from .an undifferentiated to a highly ' complex condition , # 
there evolves a series of "scJcietal structure*"' -with fepecia,lized ^ 



functions. The transition from simplicity, to complexity then, 
takes important functions out of the 'familial setting, ♦thereby 
reducing familial interd'ep^deilce-, and resulting^ In^ a .we^akened 
fam:ilial f. .structure (1971:102).* WinjDh further ! suggests a 
relationship between the d^egree of f unctiojaality of ' ^almily for its 
members an^l th'e integration of the family in , the following 
hypothesis: the' more functional th'e family, the ^ greater is :|,the 
probability that tlae child will form identifications within the 
fam.ily'. ( 1971 :393). Similarriy , Adams (1971:141) asserts that 
"the model ing " of day-to-day behavior -after .members of the nuclear 



family: is somewKat less likel'y today than in the colonial f^ilj^ 

In fact, precisely where the individual will find his role models^, ' 

and whether or not they will "reinforce one another,' a.s 

problematic". In the ^context of the present study, the growth anj} 

Spr-ead of DC6s represent another institutional encroachement on 

what , 'was exclusively a function of the nuclear family (primary 
'—^ * * . . • , ^ 

Socialization). If th^ argum^ents, of Osburrv ^a'nd Ti'bbetts^ Winch, 

o 

-and Ad.ams are correct then the children who are regul^ar and 
long-term participants m t)CCs should -^tTa^e weaker psychol:og4jc.al 
ideninf icatipn with' adult family members, and this can .be ta'k^n as 

-one inaex of weakeaed cohesiveness of the m'oder n . fatnTiy as its 

functions are progressi vely . absorbed 'by' other^ institutions . . 

'^It is suggested here - that the conc'erns of these, family 
•» ' » ,* . ' 

sociologists are similah to the previously men^ioTied child .and' 



developmental ' psychologist s , mainly the effect of remov.i^rlg^prim/r y 
socializa ti6n--xeven -parti.ally — from the sphere of thi-e nuclear 



lougM 



family, "though! their reaspns for such c^ncerns-:^:| dif f?'/.<1 > There 
are further ' simrlarities between the two groups of scholars.. 
Some family sociologis have' assumed that the structure ,of the 
fami'ly limit^s the degre'e-^of ^the . functionality of the;family much 
like the developmental and^ s>ocial-pisycliological views -cited, 
earlier assumed that the structure of the social unit determines 
the potential for intense primary social interaction. Thus ''...it 



is theorized that the structure of a social system deterfflTirne^ the 
limits^of tj:iat' system' s functional po^ten tial,:. In other words,- a 
relatively elborate 'structure allows f or 'mdre . .f unctional i ty than 

does \ a' relati^vely simple structure" (Winch, 1962:13^). On th^ 

/ ^ • * . • ' - ' ^ ' \ ^ . • 

basisy of this^ assumption , he h^pottiesi zes that families are' more 

functional (and hence more cohensive)^ for the child if. one or more 

.older siblings ar«e present (Winch, 1962:134). In\shor,t ,^ Winch 

seems to be arguing 'that the struct-ure of -the family limits the 

interaction oppor tun ities--in' terms of*the number and variety of 

peopll and rol'es^vail^b^le' — which in, turn . determines the '1 ikl ihood 

« ' ^ , ^ _ _ - '* 

th^t members -iDf the faraity— ^^i<^^l"^^^ngage in joint, .activities, find 

gratifications; withirv the famij^y, and identify with family 

figures* There -ls-'Some~ support in the literature for Winch's 

assertipn3-^ Thus Bossard gnd Ball, tind that, the size _apd 

fStructur^al complexity of. the' family haye an impact on the 



* ' 
integration of the family unit and t^he kinds of psychological. 

attaahments* m,embers have for the fami-ly 'un.it: "Whereas 

lacge-f amily respo.ndents ' thought oT the family as a group to be 
» * , f . « . ' ' ' / . 

maintained and served by each member for the good of all, ""thos'e 

from -small families- thought of it more as a launching pad fo^ the 

projecting of adequate individuals into the outgide Worlds Some 

of the, former admitted that^ the closeness of^family life' had made 

it extremely difficujLt for them to relate to^ outsiders- in later 

life (1966':38)," , - ' * 

-^us ' the theoretical ccMncei^t of interaction * potential 

elabora^ted earlier, which — if the sources cited ar^ correctr-^jias a 

powerful impact on the kinds of ihteraction that ' shares the 

child's psychological , attachments ' to family figures 

(identification), self concept development, and social behavior 

patterns, can now be recast as* having three relevant dimensions: 

! ' ^ ^ ' ^ > ' . I 
( 1 X the structural complexity of tiie family .unit and (2) \the 

frequenc^-.^and (3) continui^ty of the '6hild-socializih'g agents 

within the interaction. Only the first two. d*iWfensions are 



explicitly dealt « wi?h' here, because it is assumed'' that there is 
far Jess continuity ajnong' socijalizing agents t^ittiin the DCC than, 
vfitiiin the family. To- determine* if these two dimensions o.f^ 
interaction potential (family structure complexity, and frequency 
of child- socialization age^t interaction) operate as^ hypothesized 
on the spLgcified^. depelTcT^trt'^ "^Ta7^ (identification with 



f amily . . . etc . ) and to compare such^impacts with those of the 'SES 
•model 'becomes the^entral empirical 'task of this research. 

THE FORMALIZATION OF RESEARCH HYPOTHESES ^ . . \. . 

The foregoing , discussion can .be 'formalized in two sets of 

. \ ^'t 

hypotheses, the^;first embodying J:^h^e interaction boten'fiaX 
^ arguement and the latter the ♦ socio-economic status ar^^guement. 

Thus- for the in ter action ' potential arguement: • * . 

H[1] The larger and mor^ ^complex the family structure and 'the\ 
. leSs the periods seperation from the family , the' greater the 



degree of'primary interaction within the family 



A 



V 



H[2] The higher the degre'e of primary interaction within the 
■ ■ family, the greater, the probability that children wj.thin the 
family will "identify" strongly with family members. , ^ 

HI3] The stronger the identification with^ family membe?;s, the 
greater the probability that the child will develop a _£qsitive 
sei f ' cone ept . h ^ 

H[4] The more positive the self, concept of th^ child, the 
rhore his social behat^ior"^)atterns w^ll ^ exhibit a successful 
adjustment to others in the social environment. 
For the '^soclb-economic class argument: " . , . 

Hfl] Jhe higher the socio-economic status of the family/ the 
"~ n^'ore tolerant, and warm the attitudes -and, behavior of p^reots 
. toward the child. ' . - ^ . 

H[2] The more^^'tolerant , warm the attitudes and behavior^ 
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of parents tovtard'the child, the greater thQ,, probability that the^ 

( 

child will strongly identify with par#?its. ' '•. . 

H[33 The stronger the iderftificatian witb .fa|jily members, the 
greater the' probability that the child wfll ;level;?p a positive' 

sel f concept * , \ . . • ' 

H[43 The more positive* the self concept" tjne more his social 
behavior patterns will exhibit a successful 'ad justm^qt ^ 'to oth?rs^ 
in the spe-5brUs env iro'nment . 

- Thr^ee .explanatory comments are in'':order: ' (.1) Only the first 

two h^ypotheses in both 'set-s differentiate between the-' interaction 

* i * 

potential *and the Socio-economic class* model, hypoth'eses thre^-^'apd 
fQur 'have, t© do with ..explicating the theoretical concffepts of 
symbolic interaction theory alluded to previously. (2) "Positive 
self concept" i's here used to" include 'both i.ts clinical meaning 
(e.g. highly* developed senses of- self esteem and autonomy) and 
its. me^^ning in , ter'ms, of early soci4llzation , , that ^^is, the 
successful internalization, of brpadly conventional cultural norms 
(e.g. sex-role' identif legation taking c^re of one's things, 

getting along with others). , (3) "^p'cial behavior p&tterns that 

.* • • , • • ' / . 

"eJchibit a successful* aci justm.ert'£ to others- in the social* 

environment" (hereafter ^^t^efmed social behav^ior adjustment) sho^uld 

be broa'dly under stood^^in, the context of what Foote and Cottrell 

^(1955) mean by "interpersonal Qompetance" that^is, the ability oT 

the individual to establish and participate in on-going and 



' -peasonably^j) harmon\ous..'^relationships with others. These two set$ , 
of ^^hypotheses can be further explicated in the following causal 



diagrams,, 
a r 1 a Vl e s ; 



^s{iecifying indfependant, inter>;ening and d'ependant 



THE INTERACTION POTENTIAL MODEL 



Family' S'truc tur e 
Complex ity 



Cegree of Primary • 
' . • « Fafliily In'teraction 

Time; Away "f poth the 

Family {An a DCC) ^ ^ ^ 



^Child's Identification 
, with Famil^ Adults ' 

Chi.ld ' s Self Concept 

. Child ' s- SoGi^r Behavior 
Adjustment 



^SOCIO-ECbNOMIC CLASS MaDEL 



Family Soc it>-economic/ 
Status 



ParerYtal Attitudes 
and Behav ior 
Toward the Child 



Child's Mentihi- 
cation vWitl;! ' \ 
Family Adults. ' 

I . ■ 

Cljild ' s Sel f-^ cone era 

Childjs Social 
Behav ior Adjustment 



In sum% the pragmatic goal of this reseSrc.h is to examine the 

' * • " ' • ^ ^ ' ^ r ' . ' 

f)OSsible im*pact of DCCs on the social development oT childr&h and 

famij.y integration, while the theoretical ''goal . is^ to examine 



ev idepce • that Would suggest which of the two models (if^either) is 



the better m'odel for understanding primary socialization 

V 



^ RESEARCH METHODS 



* In - spite of the' well Renown ^^hazards of matching designs, 
(Blalock', 1967;. AlJ^house'r and Rubin-, 1970). a frequency match^ing' 
design 'was deemed most appropr iate given the natur'e of the 
probLems to be investigated 'and the resources available% First, a 
master list of families and information about family structure . 
variations was' obtained ' from DCCs in the Omaha ( Ne) , metropol itan 
region. These DCCs were selected to be r64|hly repr esen t^ati^^^e of ^ 
the. variety of .such centers 'now operating^ , i n the re^search 

area large and small publically supported centeVs, private ^ 

"entr apr eneur ial" centersi, private^ "franchise" centers, and 
t'private no'n- prof i.t. centers (mostly^ church - related). The 
residential area of the family was*' used as . an estimate of the 
e*t;anoniic status of the family, and local relators'* assessment - of 
r.esi'dential properbey values were • used as a check against the 
'researcher'' s kndwledg,e ^f-^^rious ecologic al 'sta-tus zones of the 
metropolitan region. Inforni^tion provided about family" structure^^?^ 
)was con;5tructed into a fam>ly structure-complexity index along 

jlines suggested Winch' s .theory •<2> Next a;list of families of. 

' , ' ' ' \ 

four and five year old children not enrolled in day care centers \ . 

was obtaine^d frbm a variety, o/ local serv ice' agenc ies,. trom this 

list an appropriate number .of families was se'lected matqh\ng as ; 



\ ■ 
\ 
\ 



closely.^ as po-ssible the DCC sample on , family economic statqs and 
family structure complexity, by the^same; methochs, The^ re5ultan1b 



sample ''included^ 2*86 famil-ies and children abouV wh.ich data was* 
collected. Of these families 119 (M 1 .'6% ) had ^ children who were 
currently enrolled In- DCCs , anq. the cofitrol population.^matched by 
a^e of child', family economic status,' and family ,\tructure 
complexity - included^ V66{,5^*^%) fpmilie^, " Data about the, length \ 
and extent of the qha^ld's participation in the DCC, the freqii^ricy 
of. the child* s interaction with adult family members, parental \^ 



attitude and behavior toward the C'hild ^and th*e mother's assessment, 
of the^social behavior adjustment of the c-hild was obtained ^ by 
int^views conducted in the home. At the same .time a self concept 
inventory was administered to the'child\' One segment of the se^lf 
.concept inventory was used as a * measure of the child'$ 
psychological attachments to adults in the .family (or, in the, \ 
symbolic , inter actionist ' s lejcicon^ . "identification^ with 

I 

significant others" • in the family). Since parental behavior; 

I 

* toward the child, the chi^d!s self concept, and social behavior , 
adjustment represented the most challenging measurement problems, 
they will be cliscussed in some detail below. \ 



PARENTAL BEHAVIOR TOWARD THE CHILD- 



Maternal 



warmth 



has been suggested as an ^ itfiportant 
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child-erear ^ng v^ariable in research summarized by Yarrow, Cambell 
and Burtoip (196S0 and 'one whiclj may \rary significantly vlith sociaj;" 
class. Warm ma£ern*al b*e1iavi-or is ^ hetre defined as meaning any 
behavior ^f th| mother' towar'd phb child whrcrh c^n be charactJer ized 
as having a strong positive af f epti ve »tone r Although the original 
use of this variai^l.e used only Waj^mth*, it^was felt that it /would 
be interesting bo -include ob.servations about its opposi-te 
(maternaL ^"coldness") , because having these /paired observations 
may represent a better samplingjOT maternal behavLior regarding the 
child. Interviewers^ 'were instruct'&^ds.^^o make, observation s by a 
series of notations in^the margins of the- intervjrew scliedulel of 
instances of mat'ernaf ♦ warmth and coldn.ess during the* inter view , 
and while the child was tal<'ing the * self concept inventory. ^ The 
entire interview schedule was /then ' scpred , simply , by-adding the 
number of warnjth and cold ^liotatLOns in the m^rg^ins. An attempt 
was made to develop a summary index f),y d^vid-i^rig the total xiumber 
iOf Warmth observation^ by the number of cold observations, with 
the resultant score being -^termed the warmth ratio* ^in, spite of 
the inijbiaj expectation that' there ^ would- be' a strong jinvers^ 
relationship between wa'rm- and cold maternal behavior, the 
resulting correlation suggested only a modest, relatio/iship b^tween^ 
the two <r = -.1.91; *p = .013^)* Sin'ce the .two ,^re, thern,- -t,o a 
arge degree inxiependen t of each, other, results were' reported for 
ea\h measure al'on^e, as well?^as the summary index. ^ ' ^ - 



. • SELF CONCEPT AND IDENTIFICATION- WITH FAMILY ADULJS 

These variables are discussed together her e ^because- they, were 
me^S^red Otiiizing ' di'ffererat^ aspect's of .t*he same • res^ar6h^ 
instrument, , This in^tVuinent w^fs^'^b^e U-Scale^eveloped by Ozehosky, 
''dnd Glark (1970) to measure the ^seif .concept of pre-schopl 
children*.' > The"; U-^Scale is v. a- pro jpctiver type self concept; 
invento.i^y, ^but Unlike most such instruments it .(1) has explicit^ 
scoring protocolfe, and i2) makes rather few imaginative demands on . 
the subjec,t. The instrument ctfnsistSr^. of a series* o-f bi-pqlar* 
drawings. of children in var*ious^ positive ami negative situations^ 
designee! to tap^ 'such' self con.cept diinensions a's autonomy, 
competance, ^ppeaf^aVice , sex role identity, and inter per s6nal 
relations, both, with other children- and adults. ThV child Is 
asked to indicate which -drawing* on each card is more like himself. 
Those .items 6n' the U-ScalV which "^re Indicators of the childj^s* 
* liercept ion ^ .of his r e'tajLionsh^fe^i with adult family members are here 
operational Ijj^ defined aTs indicators of the .phild's id^ntlxf ication 
with .family adults.-^ whil^ the rfmainti.er of the items' were' s^iofed 
to derive' a self concept score. ^^"^ ' - ^ 

Since thds ijistrument was, central ta examining the „ re-aearch 
hypothesis,/ it wa5 • pre-testfed j and refin'ed in several ways'*: 
-First:, it was tho,ught that there might ;be significant variations^ 
in j;^pponse patterns for ^hite and npVw)ii;te children.,. An ijUti^ 



"{jre-test conducted one^ day ' cqre. center shpwed' no '. signTf ic ant 
;^di f f,erences when' sortred into ,these-^ethnic cateTgories. Second, an 
item^ Analysis »>waS undertaken to ^ select those cards from the- 
U-Saale most" 3trongly associated with high overall scores. The 
pompuJtation of a po in t-b^seV lal correlation suggested that there 
- were -about sev*enteen items from the whole *set , of fifty cards which 

were highly discriminative of high''^^t?V'eraT. 1 scores. For t+iis* 

K • • ' ' .... 

reason, well .as for the fact that a somewhat shorter inventory 

was' desired> than the original with fifty cards, those seve^nteen 

items were 'utilized, in ,fehQ present, .study. Subsequent data 
* • 

^analysis suggested that • tfiere were modest positive ;Cor.re,lat ion's 
between the various, dimensions of the te^st (ranging from r = .20 

to r. = 38) . ' ■■ ■ ■ ^" 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR ADJU^TteNf^ ,^ . " - - ^ 

- Th^ instrurtvent chosen t^o jieaistire ', these variables, was the" 
Behavior. Disorder Checklist ' dey^opied by dli<^eweH et al . 
(1957;) t 'if^ whi9h^the mothers were asked ab^ut the occurrence, 
duration, frequency, and* sever it y of the child's behaVior 
d i f prcrul* t i e s in the following an'eas: (1) digestion, (2) .setting^ 

alo.ng' witir"g,rownups , (3) - unusu^al- fears, (4> nervousness ^- ^ (5) 

/ ^ . ' ^ 

setting along .wi^th other, child ren', (6) sleeping, (7) eating, (8), 

' ' ' ' 

. temper tantrums, (9 )* 9aydreaming , (10) ^saying things thaj; are^not 

true, /II) destruc tiven-ess , and (12) stealing-. These according -to 

Glidewell et al. are symptoms-^of social ^nd ' psy^olog i^cai 



disturbances in children, when they occur with^great frequency and 

• * - 

Severity, The authors found a positive cprrelation between scores 

on the checklist and inidependent^'clinlcal assessments of childnen. 

In additjion,/williams, Bean^-"^and Russell ( 19703 have used the 

checklist succes^phlly as an instrument to -nrfeasure the impact of 

pare^ital cofvstr^inf on the development of social and behavioral 

maladjustments in children,. Mothers were asked whether or not the 

child had ever- exhibited the symptom, how Tr equeji tly , a^id how long 

.the symptoms had ' persisted, TJie mother's^- responses were tHen 

conver^ted into rank ordef scores, ^nd a percentile rank assigned 

.'to«each re^pcfndent for each d'imension. The percentile rank, scores 

were §ummed to provide one index which wa's defined as tJie social 

behavior ad justrnent^inclex • * * 

Mothe-rs were'^ asked ^ whether or, 'not the • child had ever 

exhibited the symptom, 'how fi^.fe^quent, and 'flow- long . the 'symptom \had 

persisted. The mothers* responses w^re then ^ Gonv-erted into 

standard scpres.^or each of these dimensions by* ' assigning values 

from Ij^on^ to nine^ty-nine in relation to the tbt^l distribution of 

responses' for each; dimension •-\ Then the standard scores for each 

'dimension were simply added to . produce a singly index' rijjmber 

termed the social beha^'vior adjustTneht index, -^search Findings 

Apriori to examining the data, a decision*^w''as' m$^^e ^to accept 

findings as Substantively meaningful if (1) th^ probabilit^y level 

is equal> to or less than ,05 using a one-tailed T test ^ and (2) 



the statistical association *is strong enough to account for about ' 
5% of the variation in the- correTated variables (r2 = .05). This 
was seen as reasoaable given the .a*lmost' limitless universe pf 
variables that could- affect- the soc ial-psychologica'l development 
»of children . * - * * . / 

Z^ro order correlations (Pearson product-moment) between the 
niajor variables about wTnioh data was collected is found in Taljle r. 

: ^ / . ^ • ' ' ^ • ' • . • 

//5afble 2 is, a display, of selected relationships as they bear- 
on' the. four hypotheses spec4fied by , each of th-e^ theoretic al models 
for ear ly' soc-iallza t ion . Also, Table 2 shows partial correlatron 
coefficients computed foi^ what seemed, on logical grbqnds, to be , 
relevant .control variables; and whether or nat one would reject or 

fail- to reject each 'hypothesis given ^ the critjer»ia outlined 

^ . .... ' ^ ; ^ . . ' 

previously. If ofte wanted- to choo&e between -the two model by' 
countin-g hypbthe^es accepted^ one would have to conclude that the 
socio-economic^ mod^l. 'is a "slightly be\tec fit to ^he da.ta.^ 
However, a more conservative interpretation would find both 
models as'stated ser iously flawed , the in teraction , potential' 
model . more so tha*n th.e SES -mo/jel Bothf models breaK down at the' 
po in t -r- where they specify a relationship *etw^en the independent 
variables and psychological attachments to faqjlly adults (parental 
identification). Nor can either modeX be salvaged mer.ely by 
omi'tting .the hypothesis which specified parental iden^ti^ic^tion a-s 
•the in t4rvening- ^var iajDle , since the zero^ order relationship 
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TABLE 1: ZjERO;ORPER^ PEARSON- 
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*For all relationships shown,^ t ^•05.- 



HYPOTHESES & 
THEORETICAL MODELg' 



'Interaction Potential Model,o-' 

. ^ 

HI. Family Structu^^ Complexity 
^ '""'^ Family 

Time (Dec Part.) ^ 



SELECTED ZERO ORDER AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS RELATED TO HYPOTHESES 

PARTIAL Rs 

' ^ ' ZERO ORDER . Controlling for: STRUCTURE' ^ REJECT 

CORRELATIONS* Educ Status Econ Status COMPLEXITY 



FAMILY 



Interaction 



FSC X Family Interaction ( 1) 



NS 



DGC (D/Wk) X F. INT (T) 
-.305 



F. 


INT(Hrs/D),x 


P. 


IDEJT. 




NS 




* 


F. 


INT(Total) X 


P. 


IDENT. 




NS 






F. 


INT(Model) x 


P. 


IDENT. 



NS 



-.295 



NS 



-.292 ' 



Reject for 
Family structure; 
fail to reject 
for Time. 



"T 



Family^ — ■ > PaTental Identifica- 

' Interaction tion 



NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 

NS. 



0- 

'NS 
NS 
NS 



Reject 



.H3 ..-PARENTAL ^IDENT-^ > SELF COI^PT 



P. IDENT X SC 
.367 



.490 



.458 



•.453 



Fail to reject' 



H4* SELF CONCEPT— y SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



.ADJUSTMENT 



SC X SEA 
.361 



.468 



-.470 



.470 



Fail to reject 



SES MODEL 



HI SES 



-> PARENTAL ATTITUDES & 
BEHAVIOR V 

(DWC= less diffi>culty' 

with child) 
(C/W= warmth ratio) 



ECON S X DWC 



.330 

ECON S X C/W 
' .220 



.202 



.196 



.267 



.238 



H2'- PARENTAL ATTs & 
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DWC X P, IDENT . 

NS . 

C/W X P.' IDENT .. 

NS - 



.NS 



NS 



NS 
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NS 



V H3. p. IDENT- 



■>SELF CONCEPT 



rn?/-- SELF CONCEPT-^ — ^SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 



SAwi^AS H 3,>4 ABOVE 



Fail to rejec-t 



Reject 



Fail to reject,, - 



between maternal warmth (r^ = .263) and self ,concept becomes 

^ , I. . ♦ * 

non- significant ,when controlling Cor SES and family structure 

complexity. Similarly, there is no significant zeco order 

relationship between either dimension of the interaction potential 

Of .the family and^ the ^child^s self concept, and no meaningful 

relationships appear when controlling for. aXl variables.* 

, A re-examination of the daba suggested' that* there were 

important direct relationships between two of the independent 

varia^es' (family SES, DCC particrpatipn) and the dependent' 

socialization variables (parental identification; self' concept, 

\ 

and social behavior ad'justment) . These relationships at^e 

sunmar izei,^t>--Tavbike 3* Sucl? effects ' show up only when examininig a 

relat;ionship between one of theie*.two "independent variables and a 

dependent" variable if '.the effects of the other in-dependent 

variables are pan^tialled out (e,g, computing a refationship 

\ 

between family SES and social behavior adjustment and partialling 

out the effects of DC(^ participation ^ or family • stricture* 

complexity) • No similar relationship wa3 demonstrated be^tween the 

third*- independent v*arial)Le (famil,y structure , complex ity) and any 

of the dependent variable. 

'These direct relationships suggest that the effects of day 

care paretic ipation do not operate through the mebhranism of 

* t 

reducing the actual frequency of primary interaction between the 
child and his family, Thi s'^/neg'ajt ive relationship between, daycare 
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participation and a reduction in the frequency of -primary 
interaction certainly exists and is strongr,,but the ^frequency of 
the* child's primary family interaction is not mean.ijigfully related 
to any of the (dependent social-psychological variables. How might 
the negative relationship, between day care, participation and 
parental identification and the, positive relationships between day 
care participation and self concept and social behavior adjustmerrt 
be explained? /|^l.aufeible explanation • might be that the ^dCC 
provides 'other adults which become the basis for psychological 
attachmenj^s which, while they enhance the self concept an*d social 

, . ; / -. ■ . 

behavior adjustment of the child, also weaken the exclusivity and 
strength of the child's idenjtification with" family .ad»ults. Thus 
the day care child may have ^ ^ more -diffuse set^^ of adult 
identifications than the non-day care center, child • It is^j^lso of' 
note that such effec,ts only occur where the child has been a I6ng 
term and/or regular (vs. occasional) participant in DCC,^ If such 
an interpretation • is valid, one might expect that 'the DCC would 
provide a better settings for" sucji psychological attachments to 
develop between, the children and the .DCC wo^rKers _ where the 
internal structure of the| DCC resembles a series of primary^ 
groups, i.e. where there is a liigh ratio of adults per child. 
Such an interpretation finds support in the data collected since 
there was foUnd a negative relationship between the ratio of 
aduJLts :to , children in the* DCC and parental identification '(r = 



- 25 - 



-.22M, P = .007)* To .summarize the relationships in tables two 
and three, figure 1> is posited as amore plausibre ca^^^al model af 
early soc ial'ization than either twp theoretical models,. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION / , , 

• . - • c • • 

The evidence presented will be discussed in terms of the four 



issues initially raised by this'pa'per, although^ they will not be 
presen^ecj m exactly the same order. ' . j 

1 J Causal Factors In The Primary Socialization ^ Process 
As can be seen from, the model posited iry "figure 1,. the 
evidence presented here suggests that causal factors in the 
primary socialization process are better understiood as family SES 
and SES related attitudes and behavior ral/her than family 
structure compl*exity. (e.s. size and' role^ "cc^npleteness" and 
complexity). Similarly, the ^ child*'s/ partite ipation in 
extra-familial instituti-ons 'seem j:o jiav'e an impact on the 
socialization process. Furthermore, SES and ^ DC.C participation 
seem not to affect the socialization process through modifying the 
level of primary interaction between c^hild and family members, 
which apparently plays., a minimal ^role-^ in-^ outoomes of -^the 
socialization proc ess ^^^^p^e present data- suggest that the effect-s 
of SES work par tially*^ through class-cc/rr elated parental attitudes 
and behaviors while the effects of day care participation suggest 
^that the child benefits by having social contacts with a variety 
of ty^pes of -ath^r adults. ^Exactly why-the- latter is so is at 
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present unclear, and cannot be inferred with'* any "?)ltg^inty frogi 
the ptsesent data, ^n sum, SE5, and day care par tic^patj^n would . 
seem to \pperate as inde^pendent functional 'a 1 1 e r n a tl^^ in ^rms of 



providing^ families with socialization rejso'urc^s 

• ■ • 

children,' ' * 



for, young 



^ 2. Symbolic ^>irer action Theory 
The present data ^sje^ toXconfirm the assertiojfs o^^ylfrbolic 
in\teraction theor^under qyestion, n^t^^ly that there\is a strong 
relVt ionship^ between identification with signif icant\ot\iers , self, 
conc^p^, 'and sd^cial behay.ior. Indeed, one of tha^ strongest 



tatistical relatlpns-hi ps founxl, iji the entire, study was the. 
relat io\nshi p between self concept and social behavior, adjustment 
(r r "•^Sl) and 4'ontrolling for various factors orj/y makes the, 
relationship stronger (Educ:' r = -490', FSC, r/= ,447, S^S, r 
• 470*)\ This seems especially impressive given that ;tPKey were 
measured, in vastly different ways, the-^ former by a pro j ectiv^e- type 
self concept administered to the 'child,*- the latter^ through an 
assessment' of the child's ^oci&l behavior by the parent. In sum, 
the present' data •'Would suggest that, those theoretical orientations 
which treat self images as unimportant or^ unrelated to actual / 
behavior, ar,e in error. Since whe^n 'control I'i^ng for^. SES^ selT . 

Cs 

concept was found to ejcplain about 22% of the vari'b^i^ce iri^" ^the' • 
behavioral measure (r = .2^1.). 'The issue of causal order -between 
the three variables in question is uncertain'^ because the data 



analysis did notr permit . such inferences — to .be made with ariy 
certainty. Speculatively,, the data seem to suggest that the' 
initial expectation that; pareofcal identification would pe a. 
critigal ' variable mediatin^g between the independent var iai)les' (SES 
and^j;Fqmily structure) and the depend^^^ variabLes (self concept, 
s'fecial behavior adjustment) was not jusxifi^d , 'since parental 
identification was not J'bir^d meanin^fu^TTy rel ated to eith'er.set of 
indepelident variables. Using the- same Jogic^^, the fact that special 
behavior 'ad justment is meaningfully related to family SES and 
jT)arent attitudes and behaviors, the ex«?stence of a strong 
relationship between social 'beha-yior^^^d justment and self concept^, 
and the fact that parental id enti flection ',is mean ingfully related 
only to self concept would ^ suggest the' following -^^sal .order: 

social behavior adjustment >self concept > identif icatiorv. 

This would imply that one's self concept is developed in terms o-f 
the^feedback one gets from other-s about one's behavior, and that a 
healthy sense of self esteem becomes the basis* for positive 
psychological attachments tqupthers. This interpretation in n^o 
wa^y contr adifetsfthe symbolic inter actionist orientation (since one 
of ^itjs weaknesses is the . absence of specification in causal ord^' 
among variables) and Is broadly consistent with Cooley's classic 
notion af^ the' "looking-glass-self"* To underscore the caveat 
entered above, this interpretation should be treated as 'highl^y 
speculative, since the rather rudimentary data jnalysls utilized 

/ 

. . J- 
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thus fgr do not permit , the -establ ishment of causal order wLth any 

Certainty. ' . / ^ - \ ' 

3 . The Iny^egration And Cohesion Of The F-amily 

In Industrial Societies • • ^ 

The data presented here seem to support, in a Small' 'way, the 

contention of those analysts cited earlier who ^argue that the 

encroachments of mother institutions have lessened the cohesiveness 

\ 'f ^ ' ^ , 

Of the nuc^lear family, as opt^osed. to' tho se, who 'have argued thafe 

the family is evolving into a more cohesTve,^ specialized agency 

for interpersonal and affective gratification. As previously 

meatipned, the present study cast only tangential light on the 

'/insti'tutional. encroachment"-^ hypothesis, since it has a 

cross-sectional design, and assumes that the strength of the 

child's' attachments to parenrts ^is a vaLid indicator of family 

iategration in all its multiform ^dimensions . . It could be, to the 

contrary, that th^ effect of the child's partic ipatix)n in a DCC or 

family integration and viability is more than offset by freeing- 

the mother to enter the labor market and tl?us substantiaflly 
* » ^ — " — 

enhanjjpjpg the material security jof the family, a factor well knbwn 
to ,have a powerful effect on family stability. A plausible test 
of the hypothesis in question would seem to 4^volvev at least (1) a 
multi-dimensional indicator"^ of family integration, (2) ,a 
longitudinal study of the same families through various stages of 
the family, life cycle, and (3) a longitudinal study of an adequate 
sample of families throu^ -a. more' extensive time period. Even if^ 



threse conditions (^ere met, one wopld' ^still^be hesitant about 

drawipg conclusions about" the characteristics, ' of contemporary 

families compared with those of the more distant past, since an 

adequate data .base does not exist fhr tKe lattei*, Ag Goode ( 1975) 

has commented, until recently family sociologi'^t^s l^ve treated 

change in the family ^in terfns of the evolution of today's form 

"from a largely my thic al . and .highly romanticized conception of the 

frontier ^f amily ; 

4, The Impact Of The Day Care Center On The 
Social - Psychological Dev elgpmen t Of Yoqng ChiJ.dr en 

Sinjjlar caveats must be entered about drawing firm 

implications for the formulation of social policy on the effects" 

of day care centers, .EXven though care w^as taken 'to draw a sample 

of families ^nd DCCs to, be as representative as possible, it is 

well to reiterate that the present study still" utilized^ a matching'' 

design, one would hesitaj^e ^ to draw firm 'conclusions for social 

policy on' the* basis of ^'ything other tlian "'a 'large national 

probability' sample, .With these lirhitationS in mind, the present 

evidence doesyfot seem to justify the fears of those, who suggest 

that ^ Dec participation has a deletarious effect on. the child's 

social-psychological development, at least in terms of the 

variables under cansideration here'. TrUej th-ere does seem' to be a 

diminution of the ^ child's psychological attachments to parents, 

but tihat relationship (with DCC . participation explaining only 

about^ 4? of ^^he variance in parental identification) is a very 



modest one in terms of the potential universe of, forces affecting^ 
parental 'identification. All other effects, 'when found, would 
seem to enh^ce the soc ial izStlion of ""the child. These findings 
are consistent with' those of earlier studies mentioned (Calwell et . 
al . , 1970; Braun' and C, 1972). .As-suming the validity of the 
finding that family structure^ and DCCs ed'ch^ can ' function as 
independent ^rTsources for the social-psychological development of 
the child, the policy\implicati^ons would' seem to be that, assuming 
sufficient public interest in subsidizing and -expanding DCCs, 
special attention might 'be given to selectively subsidizing those 
fa'milies with inadequate structural (e.g. , single parent families) 

€0 ^ 

or status resources (e.g. low"*^irfcorae ... families) as a first^ 
priority. '.Suggestions' can be made for further research. First, 
since* the present study treats the* effects of day care 
participation an aggregated form, not d ist i(igui shing between the 
possible effects of different .kinds of DCCs, in terms of 
^structural variations and p-rogram em.phasi5, it , would seem critical 
to examine evidence which does make suqh distinctions. Such data 
has been collected and will be the subjeot^of a subsequent report. 
Second,' it s^^ms Iritically important to ex.amine the the9retical 
model .for early socialization posited, here in .the context of some 
type multivariate anal^ysis' equipped" to givp a better estimate of 
the. causal 'ordering between v.ariables a;3d estdblish^ the relative 
mSgndtudes of the contribution of e^ch of the variables in the 



modfel. This "also is on our agenda* for a subsequent report." To 
summarize briefly the present paper has addressed a number of 
issues. First*," it .h'as addressed the issue of .concern for the 
"Effects" of pCCs on the soqiaj. ization and deve-lopfw^^it of young 
chi"lclren and Igrg^Ili^'^^found" those.^concerns un justij^ied^^^n terms of 
the variabiles consTdered^ Secondly, it has examined two 
theoretical models of primary socialization and suggested tRat, in 
modified .form,*^ a inodel usi^g family SES as an independent variable 
is more credible in terms of the data. Third,* it addressed ^ ^nd 
fqund credible in terms the evidence some of the assertions ' of 
symbolic interaction theory: that ther.e is a relationship between 
social behavior, sel* concept, and identification with significant 

Qth^rs. Fourth, it has examined arrd found" some support in a very 

' * » ^ ^ ' ' i ' 

limited and tangential way the . suggestion by several family 

sociol^ogists that the encroachment of other institutions may i in' 

fact have a negative impact on the cohesiS^n ,ci_f th^ family unit. 

• ■ ■ ' ' ] ■■ ^u; . . . 

Additionally, several suggestions were made for futuHe research. 



ENDNOTES ^ . , • 

The developmental psychologists are concerned with the 
* possible impact of such programs on the social-p6-ychologrcal 

development of the child, whereas, ther family sociologists are 

primarily interested in the effects of such p^jograms on the 
^.cohesi veness and Integration of the family unit'. 

The follot/ing values were assigned to tap. ^ family 

" compl eteni?ss>" size and role cojDplexity: 

1 =' one parent, no older sibs, no otheH relatives, living in. 

the household^. 

2 = 'one, parent, one or more older sibs, and/or ..other^ 

relatives in the household, or two parents, no older 
sibs', no other relatives living dn the household, J 

3 = two parents, one or more older sibs, and/or one or more 

other ^T^JL^atives living iri the household, 

A* value of 1 was assigned for each^ositive choice^ and 0 was* 

assigned for each negative choice* '.The summed self « concept 

scoVe is merely the summed scores for each card* • 

"^^^^ 
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